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A  Constructive  Immigration  Policy 


UR  various  immigration  laws  have  in  large  measure 
been  the  result  of  group-interests  impressed  upon 
Congress — a  provision  now  to  conciliate  organized 
labor,  now  to  cater  to  the  employer's  point  of  view, 
now  in  response  to  race  prejudice  and  bigotry,  now 
to  satisfy  political  ambition.  For  the  rest,  we  have  been  experi- 
menting. From  a  national  standpoint  we  have  not  yet  formulated 
any  thoroughgoing  policy.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  national 
viewpoint  on  the  subject.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  none  that 
broadly  considers  the  history  of  immigration,  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  effects  of  immigration  upon  conditions  in  this 
country,  and  the  biological  effects  of  racial  intermixture.  The 
opinion  of  the  average  person  who  has  one  seems  to  be  influenced 
by  local  or  ephemeral  considerations.  During  a  time  of  unemploy- 
ment, for  instance,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that 
favors  restriction  of  immigration,  but  this  same  opinion  may  be 
completely  reversed  when  good  times  come  and  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  labor. 

There  are  three  major  principles  on  which  we  may  act  in  deal- 
ing with  immigration,  namely,  exclusion,  free  immigration,  and 
regulation.  The  last-mentioned  may  follow  the  principle  of  restric- 
tion or  that  of  selection.  Exclusion  may  be  applied  to  one  or  more 
races  or  may  be  extended  so  as  to  stop  all  immigration  abso- 
lutely. Free  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  would  allow  anybody 
from  anywhere  to  enter.  Between  these  two  extreme  policies  there 
is  the  intermediate  principle  of  regulation,  by  which  we  under- 
take to  control  the  movement  of  people  to  this  country.  Regula- 
tion guided  by  qualitative  considerations  gives  us  the  principle  of 
selection.  Restriction,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  the  quantitative 
view  and  would  limit  the  number  who  may  be  admitted.  A 
selective  measure  is  also  restrictive  in  a  certain  sense,  in  that  it 
cuts  down  the  number  admitted,  but  it  usually  does  this  to 
nowhere  near  the  extent  that  restriction  would.  The  restrictionist 
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is  almost  always  a  selectionist,  in  that  he  believes  we  should  admit 
only  those  who  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  but  he  goes  much 
farther  and  advocates,  for  instance,  a  great  reduction  of  the 
numbers  that  have  been  admitted  in  recent  years.  At  one  time  or 
another,  and  as  applied  to  different  races,  we  have  enacted  immi- 
gration laws  that  exemplify  all  of  these  principles. 

Toward  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Asiatics  we  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  exclusion.  The  Chinese  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  a  series  of  acts  beginning  with  that  of  1882,  which 
suspended  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers.  At  Japan's 
request  we  entered  the  so-called  "  Gentlemen's  Agreement"  in 
1907 — a  passport  arrangement  which  provides  that  Japan  will  not, 
except  under  certain  conditions,  issue  passports  good  for  conti- 
nental United  States  to  laborers.  Other  races  have  been  excluded 
by  the  immigration  act  of  191 7  which  created  the  Asiatic  Barred 
Zone,  from  which  no  immigrants  may  come.  This  area,  defined 
by  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  includes  India,  Siam,  Indo- 
China,  parts  of  Siberia,  Afghanistan,  and  Arabia,  and  the  islands 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  and 
various  smaller  groups.  This  is  the  full  list  of  races  with  which 
we  have  so  far  decided  to  deal  on  the  principle  of  exclusion.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  exclusion  applies  in  all  these 
instances  only  to  the  laboring  classes,  to  the  immigrant-aliens,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  calls  them;  that  is,  to  those  who 
intend  to  live  and  work  here  and  whose  presence  might  be  detri- 
mental to  American  workmen.  Non-immigrant  aliens  from  these 
countries,  such  as  travelers,  students,  teachers,  and  officials,  as 
well  as  certain  other  exempt  classes,  are  still  free  to  come,  so  that 
in  effect  only  laborers  are  prohibited. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  applied  the  principle  of  exclusion 
solely  to  the  darker-skinned  races.  It  may  be  said  that  the  debar- 
ring of  these  people  is  now  a  definite  part  of  our  policy;  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  the  one  issue  on  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  a 
national  agreement.  We  believe  that  our  best  interests  will  be 
served  by  keeping  the  United  States  as  far  as  possible  a  white 
man's  country.  Our  own  history,  as  well  as  the  history  of  other 
countries,  affords  many  examples  of  the  serious  difficulties  that 
arise  when  members  of  very  diverse  races  come  into  intimate 
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contact.  We  cannot  assimilate  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  races. 
Experience  shows  that  they  are  unassimilable,  at  any  rate  by  us, 
and  we  should  only  be  inviting  trouble  and  adding  to  our  already 
large  and  serious  race  problems  by  admitting  members  of  such 
races.1  Their  exclusion  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  its  range  should  be  extended  rather  than 
curtailed. 

There  is  need  at  the  present  time  of  excluding  other  dark- 
skinned  races,  a  need  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  unless 
some  action  is  taken.  From  1899  to  1922  there  were  admitted 
to  this  country  over  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  African 
blacks,  and  during  the  same  period  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand West  Indians,  other  than  Cubans.  One  would  think  that  our 
Negro  problem  was  already  large  enough  without  adding  to  it  in 
this  way.  The  recently  enacted  3  per  cent  restriction  law,  to 
be  sure,  applies  to  Africa  and  allows  a  yearly  quota  of  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  so  that  now  there  is  less  danger  from 
that  source.  But  it  would  seem,  since  we  have  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  to  such  people  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
that  we  should  go  the  whole  way  and  totally  exclude  the  black 
immigrant-aliens.  The  barred  zone  should  be  extended  to  Africa 
and  also  to  the  West  Indies,  especially  to  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahamas,  to  stop  the  coming  of  blacks  from  those  quarters. 

Toward  Europeans,  that  is,  the  white  race,  we  have  never 
adopted  the  principle  of  exclusion  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall, 
within  any  foreseeable  period.  This  would  be  such  a  complete 
reversal  of  our  policy  in  the  past  that,  even  though  it  were  to  be 
strongly  advocated,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  even  gradually, 
to  bring  about.  Against  it  would  be  not  only  employers  of  immi- 
grant labor,  steamship  companies,  sentimental  persons,  and  many 
others,  but  also  millions  of  immigrants  already  here,  who  desire 
their  friends  and  relatives  to  join  them — all  of  which  opposition 
would  have  considerable  political  influence.  Nor  has  the  case  yet 

1  J-  W.  Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck,  The  Immigration  Problem,  pp.  214-219,  231- 
260,  350-352;  H.  P.  Fairchild,  Immigration,  pp.  98-105,  167-168;  R.  Mayo-Smith, 
Emigration  and  Immigration,  pp.  237  ft.;  J-  R  Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants 
in  America,  pp.  39-62,  101-104,  113-118,  130-132;  Mary  R.  Coolidge,  Chinese 
Immigration;  H.  A.  Millis,  The  Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  States;  Jesse  F. 
Steiner,  The  Japanese  Invasion;  James  Scherer,  The  Japanese  Crisis. 
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been  made  out  for  the  exclusion  of  European  immigrants.  On  the 
contrary,  we  recognize  the  great  service  they  have  performed  in 
developing  our  country  and  the  aid  they  have  rendered  in  making 
it  one  of  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nations  in  the 
world;  and  we  know,  furthermore,  that  their  exclusion  would 
seriously  cripple  most  of  our  basic  industries.  It  is  said  that  immi- 
grant workmen  to-day  mine  three-quarters  of  our  output  of  iron 
and  coal;  they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  laborers  in  our  lumber 
camps;  they  are  used  almost  exclusively  to  lay  our  railroad  tracks 
and  to  build  our  roads  and  keep  them  in  repair.  In  all  forms  of 
construction  activities  they  predominate.  They  bake  one-half  of 
our  bread,  refine  one-half  of  our  sugar,  prepare  four-fifths  of 
our  leather,  make  50  per  cent  of  our  gloves,  shoes,  and  silks,  and 
95  per  cent  of  our  clothing,  and  constitute  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
employes  of  our  packing  houses.  However,  while  we  continue  to 
need  immigrants,  and  while  the  exclusion  of  European  incomers 
is  out  of  the  question,  still  we  are  practically  united  in  agreeing 
that  some  control  must  be  exercised  over  such  immigration. 
Difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  what  regulation  is  necessary  and 
how  it  may  be  brought  about  in  consonance  with  our  own  best 
interests.  Those  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the  subject 
appear  to  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  advocating  selection, 
the  other  restriction. 

Immigration  was  practically  free  down  to  1882,  when  the  first 
inclusive  immigration  law  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Before  that  time  there  were  some  state  laws  that  followed 
the  principle  of  selection,  but  their  effect  was  negligible.  Congress 
was  induced  to  legislate  on  the  subject  because  such  action  prop- 
erly belongs  to  it,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  with  free  and 
unrestricted  immigration  certain  evils  had  grown  up  that  de- 
manded attention.  It  was  obvious  to  everyone  that  we  could  not 
go  on  admitting  all  manner  of  persons  without  getting  most  of 
the  dregs  of  Europe.  Indeed,  many  European  countries  had  been 
making  a  practice  of  using  the  United  States  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  paupers,  criminals,  defectives,  and  other  undesirables. 
It  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Well  could  Francis 
Galton2  say:  ''England  has  certainly  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of 

2  Hereditary  Genius,  p.  361. 
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refuse  through  means  of  emigration."  They  thought  it  was  rather 
a  good  joke — on  us.  As  a  result  of  experience,  then,  we  had  to 
regulate  immigration  and  we  adopted  the  principle  of  selection. 

It  was  natural  that  selection,  rather  than  restriction,  should 
have  been  our  first  policy,  for  at  that  time  we  were  not  in  danger 
of  being  swamped  by  too  many  immigrants;  this  was  a  new 
country,  considerably  underpopulated,  and  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  men.  Under  those  conditions  the  only  regulation 
needed  was  the  debarring  of  classes  of  immigrants  who  were 
obviously  undesirable  and  burdensome.  The  law  of  1882  pro- 
hibited the  entry  of  convicts  other  than  political  offenders,  luna- 
tics, idiots,  and  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a  series  of  laws  of  increasing  severity,  which 
have  added  to  the  list  of  ineligibles  and  have  become  more  and 
more  stringent  regarding  deportation,  until  now,  by  the  law  of 
191 7,  there  are  over  thirty  counts  on  any  one  of  which  an  alien 
may  be  debarred.  These  include  various  types  of  physical  and 
mental  defectives,  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges, 
criminals,  prostitutes,  illiterates,  polygamists,  anarchists,  and 
many  others.  Moreover,  after  an  alien  is  admitted  he  is  liable  to 
be  deported  at  any  time  within  five  years  if  he  belonged  to  an 
excluded  class  at  time  of  entry  or  has  become  a  public  charge 
from  causes  existing  prior  to  entry,  and  may  be  deported  without 
time  limit  if  he  had  been  a  criminal  prior  to  entry  or  has  since 
become  a  prostitute,  anarchist,  or  criminal  convicted  of  a  felony. 

The  feeling  has  been  growing  in  recent  years,  and  has  received 
a  great  impetus  from  our  war  experience,  that  we  need  to  go 
beyond  the  selective  principle  and  find  some  way  to  restrict 
immigration,  that  is,  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  aliens  that 
are  to  be  admitted  in  any  year.  It  is  rather  significant  that  prac- 
tically all  the  recent  books  on  immigration  favor  restriction. 
There  are  many  arguments  in  its  favor.  An  important  one  is  the 
recent  volume  of  immigration,  which,  except  for  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  war,  has  been  running  an  average  of  about  a  million 
a  year.  Of  course  all  this  is  not  a  net  increase,  for  many  immi- 
grants return,  especially  during  hard  times.  Complete  and  accu- 
rate data  regarding  departing  aliens  have  been  kept  since  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  During  the  period  from  1908  to 
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1922,  both  inclusive,  over  nine  million  immigrants  were  admitted 
and  more  than  three  million  former  immigrants  departed.  Even 
allowing  for  this,  there  is  still  a  well-founded  feeling  that  too 
many  aliens  are  coming  and  that  they  are  coming  too  fast  to  be 
assimilated. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  recent  immigration  bears  no  larger 
proportion  to  the  total  population  than  did  the  immigration  in 
earlier  days  and  hence  cannot  have  a  more  disturbing  effect  upon 
our  institutions.  But  this  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  our 
total  present  population,  because  of  heavy  immigration  in  the 
past,  contains  a  higher  degree  of  foreign-born  and  native-born 
of  foreign  parentage  than  it  formerly  did,  so  that  recent  immi- 
grants are  not  coming  to  a  homogeneous  population  but  to  a 
greatly  mixed  one.  The  element  of  our  population  composed  of 
native-born  of  native  parents  has  been  proportionally  decreasing. 
This  means  that  the  assimilating  power  of  the  nation  has  de- 
creased, for  it  is  the  proportion  of  native  stock  to  foreign  stock 
that  determines,  roughly,  the  ability  of  the  former  to  assimilate 
the  latter.  A  chemical  can  work  with  greater  efficiency,  in  many 
cases,  when  its  strength  in  a  solution  is,  say,  90  per  cent  than 
when  its  strength  is  only  60  or  30  per  cent.  Statisticians  report 
that  two-thirds  of  those  who  now  comprise  the  American  nation 
are  of  foreign  birth  or  with  foreign  parentage  in  one  or  both 
parents.  That  leaves  but  one-third  of  the  nation  to  lay  claim  to 
native  birth  with  full  American  parentage.3  So  it  seems  as  if 
assimilation  to  the  American  type  is  becoming  more  and  more 
remote. 

By  American  type,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  I  do  not  mean  the 
type  existing  in  colonial  days.  Some  writers  represent  the  original 
stock  and  its  descendants  as  the  only  American  stock  and  its 
characteristics  as  the  real  American  characteristics.  But  condi- 
tions have  changed  since  then.  Our  present  industrial  and  urban 
society  differs  greatly  from  colonial  society  under  pioneer  condi- 
tions. Besides,  the  so-called  American  type  is  not  a  pure  type  at 
all,  but  has  long  been  a  mixed  one.  Immigration  has  already 
affected  it.  The  Census  Bureau  keeps  track  of  the  immigrants 
for  two  generations  under  the  designations,  the  foreign-born  and 

3  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  1919,  p.  34. 
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the  native-born  of  foreign  parents,  but  thereafter  they  are  merged 
with  the  "native  Americans/'  that  is,  the  native-born  of  native 
parentage.  The  last  group  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  indication 
of  the  present  American  type.  Recent  immigration,  with  its  great 
diversity  of  foreign  elements  and  its  huge  volume,  makes  the 
problem  of  assimilation  to  this  type  more  difficult.  The  tendency 
of  recent  immigrants  to  concentrate  in  the  cities,  forming  foreign 
colonies,  adds  to  the  problem.  In  many  American  industrial 
cities  there  are  more  people  of  foreign  extraction  than  persons  of 
native  stock.  In  Cleveland,  for  example,  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  native-born  of  native  parents,  and  this  includes 
about  thirty  thousand  Negroes.  And  Cleveland  is  not  by  any 
means  our  most  foreign  city. 

Experience  in  the  recent  war  brought  home  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  proceeded  very  far  in  the  matter  of  assimilation;  indeed, 
it  forced  us  to  realize  that  we  had  neglected  to  make  any  real 
effort  along  that  line.  Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other 
way  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  overdo,  frequently  in  a  bungling 
manner,  what  had  long  been  neglected,  with  the  result  that  the 
foreign  element  now  feels  more  foreign  than  ever  before.  During 
the  war  there  was  found  plenty  of  evidence  of  lack  of  assimila- 
tion when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  story  of  America's 
purpose  and  needs  to  large  groups  of  foreign-born  residing  here. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  language  difficulty.  In  one  camp  alone 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  interpreters  of  forty  different  lan- 
guages. The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  that  of  the  nearly 
fourteen  million  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  this  country  about 
five  million  cannot  read,  write,  ,  or  speak  the  English  language.4 
The  war  made  us  realize  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  foreign- 
born  white  males  of  voting  age  were  not  citizens.  It  brought  to 
our  attention,  seemingly  for  the  first  time,  the  thousands  of 
foreign  societies,  the  hundreds  of  foreign-language  newspapers, 
the  fact  that  European  governments  were  inducing  their  subjects 
here  to  retain  their  old  allegiance,  and  that  in  some  cases  those 
immigrants  whom  we  had  thought  to  be  the  most  completely 
assimilated  were  not  assimilated  at  all.  The  panacea  of  the  "melt- 
ing-pot" was  discredited.  The  term  is  now  becoming  obsolete. 

4  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1919,  p.  xii. 
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The  melting-pot,  as  experience  proves,  exists  chiefly  in  imagina- 
tion. All  this  evidence  of  non-assimilation,  and  much  more  that 
has  not  been  mentioned,  is  now  receiving  considerable  attention. 
Surely  it  seems  but  fair  to  assume  that  some  restriction  of  immi- 
gration is  necessary  if  we  are  to  effect  any  real  assimilation.  We 
have  a  huge  problem  now  on  our  hands  and  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion will  only  make  matters  worse.  We  need  at  least  a  breathing 
spell  in  order  to  get  caught  up.  Much  of  the  lack  of  assimilation 
is  due  to  our  own  neglect  in  the  past,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
present  situation.  Even  if  immigration  were  completely  cut  off 
to-morrow  we  should  still  have  an  immigration  problem. 

The  immigration  question  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  an 
economic  or  industrial  one,  though  many  writers  seem  to  take 
that  limited  view  of  it.  The  immigrant  is  not  merely  a  worker, 
nor  is  he  a  tool  or  a  piece  of  machinery.  He  is  a  human  being, 
and  as  such  gives  rise  to  many  social  problems.  He  becomes  a 
part  of  us,  for  better  or  for  worse;  he  may  commit  crimes,  be- 
come dependent,  spread  disease,  be  a  political  pawn,  or  add  to 
our  problem  of  government  and  in  other  ways  affect  our  society. 
Many  employers  seem  to  be  interested  solely  in  cheap  labor.  But 
cheap  labor  is  dearly  bought  when  it  results  in  cheapening  the 
standards  of  citizenship.  While  the  economic  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject are  important,  the  social  and  political  and  biological  aspects 
are  of  greater  significance.  From  such  a  standpoint,  the  funda- 
mental questions  are  whether  immigration  unduly  increases  our 
social  problems,  whether  the  huge  influx  of  persons  alien  to  such 
a  degree  and  in  so  many  respects  endangers  democracy  and 
threatens  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  whether  what  we  know  as 
America — the  things  which  give  this  country  its  special  charac- 
ter— shall  be  lost  through  the  inability  of  its  inhabitants  to  think 
and  act  together.  Certainly  restriction  of  immigration  would  tend 
to  postpone  such  an  event. 

Before  closing  the  case  for  restriction  of  immigration,  there 
is  one  other  important  point  to  consider.  It  has  often  been  argued 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  restriction  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  saturation-point  in  respect  to  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  that  consequently  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  the 
number  of  immigrants.  This  argument  appears  to  be  the  trump 
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card  of  all  who  are  opposed  to  restriction,  whether  they  be  selec- 
tionists or  those  in  favor  of  free  immigration.  These  writers  and 
speakers  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  thirty- 
five  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in 
many  European  countries  the  density  of  population  amounts  to 
several  hundred,  and  in  some  instances  to  as  high  as  five  and  six 
hundred.  There  are  very  few  European  nations  with  a  density  of 
population  below  one  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  density 
of  population  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is  probably  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Why,  then,  they  ask,  should  we  be  afraid  of  being 
overrun  with  immigrants?  We  could  take  care  of  many  additional 
millions  before  our  density  of  population  would  be  raised  to  that 
of  Europe.  Here  we  are  enjoying  many  advantages  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  underpopulated,  while  in  Europe 
are  large  numbers  struggling  desperately  in  overpopulated  coun- 
tries. Ought  not  we  to  share  our  advantages  with  them?  They 
have  much  to  gain  through  immigration,  we  have  nothing  to 
lose.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  saturation-point  of  popula- 
tion, or  at  least  an  approach  to  it,  is  desirable.  To  answer  the 
argument  here  presented,  and  to  point  out  the  fallacies  it  con- 
tains, we  must  consider  a  few  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in 
the  relation  of  population  to  land. 

The  widest  and  most  controlling  condition  of  the  status  of  any 
group  of  people  is  the  ratio  of  their  numbers,  on  a  given  stage  of 
the  arts  of  life,  to  the  land  at  their  disposal.5  If  the  population 
is  low  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land,  on  a  given  stage  of 
the  arts,  life  is  easy  and  the  competition  of  man  with  man  is 
weak.  When  more  persons  are  trying  to  live  on  a  square  mile 
than  it  can  support,  on  the  existing  stage  of  the  arts,  life  is  hard 
and  the  competition  of  man  with  man  is  intense.  In  the  former 
case,  the  average  condition  will  be  one  of  comfort  and  the  popu- 
lation will  all  be  near  the  average,  while  in  the  latter  case,  the 
average  condition  will  not  be  one  of  comfort,  but  the  population 
will  cover  wide  extremes  of  comfort  and  misery.6  "In  an  over- 
populated  country  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  luxury  are  pre- 
sented side  by  side  with  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  distress. 

5  W.  G.  Sumner,  Earth  Hunger  and  Other  Essays,  pp.  31  ff. 

6  W.  G.  Sumner,  The  Challenge  of  Facts  and  Other  Essays,  pp.  22-23. 
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They  are  equally  the  products  of  an  intense  social  pressure."7  In 
our  early  days  we  were  decidedly  an  underpopulated  country, 
and  we  are  to-day  somewhat  in  that  condition  as  compared  with 
Europe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  overpopulation  and 
underpopulation  are  only  relative  terms,  and  that  as  time  goes 
on  any  underpopulated  nation,  owing  to  the  constant  and  uni- 
versal tendency  of  population  to  outstrip  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, is  surely  moving  forward  toward  the  other  status,  and  is 
speedily  losing  its  natural  advantages.8  There  is  evidence  that 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States.  We  still  have  many 
advantages  over  European  nations,  however,  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly to  our  interest  to  maintain  those  advantages.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  support  many  additional  millions  before  we  shall  be 
as  densely  populated  as  Europe,  but  why  should  we  thus  throw 
away  our  heritage?  Why  should  we  want  or  permit  this  country 
to  be  as  densely  populated  as  Europe  and  to  suffer  all  the  ills 
that  overpopulation  entails?  To  approach  the  saturation-point  of 
population  is  clearly  undesirable. 

A  selfish  point  of  view,  some  say;  we  ought  to  share  our  advan- 
tages with  others.  But  sharing  them  with  others  will  not  only 
reduce  the  advantages  themselves  but  will  have  no  permanent 
effect  upon  conditions  in  Europe.  "Every  person  who  migrates 
from  Europe  to  America  affects  the  comparative  status  of  the 
two  continents.  He  lessens  the  pressure  in  the  country  he  leaves 
and  increases  it  in  the  country  to  which  he  goes."9  Emigration 
is  a  relief  for  overpopulation,  but  only  a  temporary  one.  It  bene- 
fits the  persons  who  leave  and  may  for  a  short  time  benefit  those 
left  behind.  But  only  for  a  short  time,  for  the  birth-rate  soon 
fills  up  the  gap.  Emigration  can  give  merely  temporary  relief,  for 
it  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  problem.  Fundamentally  to 
improve  conditions  in  overpopulated  countries,  one,  or  both,  of 
two  things  must  be  done:  the  stage  of  the  arts  must  be  raised  or 
the  birth-rate  lowered. 

Increase  of  population  varies  directly  with  the  stage  of  the 
arts  and  inversely  with  the  standard  of  living.  An  advance  in  the 

7  W.  G.  Sumner,  War  and  Other  Essays,  p.  184. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  185. 
QIbid.,  pp.  187-188. 
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arts  will  permit  a  greater  number  to  be  supported  on  the  same 
grade  of  comfort,  or  it  will  permit  the  same  number  to  be  sup- 
ported on  a  higher  grade  of  comfort;  or  it  may  be  divided 
between  the  two,  a  part  being  employed  in  each  way.  Here  is 
where  the  standard  of  living  comes  in.  If  the  standard  of  living 
is  high  or  is  raised,  the  gain  from  advancing  the  arts  will  be  used, 
not  to  increase  numbers  but  to  increase  the  average  grade  of 
comfort.  The  standard  of  living  acts  on  the  man  side  of  the  ratio 
of  population  to  land,  and  tends  to  restrict  the  increase  of  num- 
bers.10 Raising  the  standard  of  living  or  advancing  the  arts,  or 
both,  represent  the  only  effective  remedy  for  overpopulation.  If 
this  is  accomplished,  the  conditions  that  cause  emigration  will 
be  removed.  Without  such  changes,  emigration  forms  no  perma- 
nent solution  except  for  those  who  leave.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
either  an  advance  in  the  arts  or  emigration  open  a  chance  for  an 
increase  of  population,  it  is  evident  that  the  advantage  so  won 
may  be  speedily  exhausted.  "The  social  difficulty  has  only  under- 
gone a  temporary  amelioration,  and  when  the  conditions  of  pres- 
sure and  competition  are  renewed,  misery  and  poverty  reap- 
pear."11 If  immigration  to  this  country  is  unrestricted,  the  final 
result  will  be  the  lowering  of  standards  here  to  the  level  that 
prevails  in  Europe.  Should  that  result  be  brought  about,  immi- 
gration would  automatically  cease,  for  then  conditions  here  would 
be  so  much  like  those  in  Europe  that  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  immigrate.  We  should  in  time  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  level 
of  European  countries  that  are  permitted  to  send  us  immigrants. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  for  many  others  of  lesser  impor- 
tance, a  great  many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  need 
restriction  of  immigration — that  the  number  of  immigrants  ad- 
mitted each  year  should  be  considerably  less  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  The  writer  agrees  completely  with  the  restric- 
tionists  who  hold  this  view,  but  he  parts  company  with  them  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  such  reduction  in  numbers  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Before  considering  the  restrictive  measures  that  have  been 
recently  enacted,  it  may  be  well  to  look  into  the  operation  of  our 

10  W.  G.  Siimner,  Earth  Hunger  and  Other  Essays,  pp.  33-34. 

11  W.  G.  Sumner,  The  Challenge  of  Facts  and  Other  Essays,  p.  23. 
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other  laws,  for  it  has  been  said  by  various  proponents  of  these 
restrictive  measures  that,  having  already  tried  selection  and  de- 
veloped that  type  of  regulation  about  as  far  as  possible,  we  need 
some  new  scheme  such  as  the  plan  they  advocate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  study  of  our  immigration  statistics  shows  that  we  have 
not  yet  really  tried  selection;  our  laws  so  far  have  not  been  very 
effective.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion for  1920  it  is  stated  that  "with  the  methods  and  means  of 
applying  them  that  have  existed  under  previous  statutes,  about 
the  highest  results  that  have  been  found  possible  have  consisted 
of  the  admission  to  the  country  of  97  per  cent  of  the  aliens 
applying  and  of  the  exclusion  of  only  about  3  per  cent,  a  ridicu- 
lously small  proportion,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  about  the 
character  of  the  immigration  that  is  coming  to  us." 

In  the  principle  of  deportation  a  means  is  provided  of  getting 
rid  of  those  who  should  have  been  debarred  but  who  slipped  by, 
yet  the  number  deported  annually  is  not  very  large,  and  we  get 
little  protection  from  that  source.  The  law  of  1907  lengthened 
the  period  of  deportation  for  aliens  and  made  the  provisions  more 
strict.  The  law  of  191 7  was  still  more  stringent  in  this  respect. 
From  the  time  the  first-mentioned  law  went  into  effect  until 
June  30,  1922,  we  have  deported  an  annual  average  of  about 
twenty-eight  hundred,  which  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
annual  admissions. 

Taking  together  the  exclusions  at  ports  of  entry  and  the  depor- 
tations, we  still  see  that  under  our  present  system  we  are  exclud- 
ing only  a  ridiculously  small  proportion.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  selection  takes  place  in  Europe;  large  numbers  are 
deterred  from  emigrating  because  of  our  laws.  But  everyone 
seems  assured  that  more  undesirable  immigrants  have  been 
applying  for  admission  in  recent  years  than  ever  before,  and  yet 
the  rate  of  rejection  remains  extremely  small.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  each  immigration  law  since  the  first  one  in  1882  has  added 
to  the  list  of  ineligibles — it  will  be  recalled  that  the  law  of  1882 
specified  four  reasons  for  rejection;  they  have  increased  until 
now  they  number  over  thirty — and  yet  each  additional  ground 
has  not  decreased  the  total  amount  of  immigration  nor  has  it 
increased  the  proportion  of  those  debarred  from  admission.  It 
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looks  as  if  something  were  the  matter  with  our  methods  and 
means  of  applying  the  laws.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  since 
we  have  obtained  as  much  selection  as  is  possible  by  the  selective 
type  of  law,  we  now  need  to  try  some  other  expedient.  We  have 
not  yet  given  selection  a  fair  trial  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  our  selective  tests  are  not  high  enough  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  administered  is  not  effective.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  physical  and  mental  grounds  for  rejection. 
At  the  present  time  the  following  are  our  provisions  for  debarring 
aliens  for  physical  reasons:  tuberculosis  (non-contagious),  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  diseases  (including  contagious 
tuberculosis,  trachoma,  favus,  and  others),  and  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate of  physical  defect  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned 
which  may  affect  the  alien's  ability  to  earn  a  living.  Such  provi- 
sions are  not  sufficient  and  under  them  we  reject  only  an  insig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  applicants.  The  arriving  immigrants 
are  placed  in  line  where  they  are  hurriedly  examined  by  physi- 
cians. Some  are  chalk-marked  and  separated  from  the  rest  for  a 
little  closer  examination  to  see  if  they  come  under  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  law.  At  Ellis  Island,  "roughly  speaking,  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  are  chalk-marked  by  the 
medical  officers,  and  it  is  these  chalked  individuals  who  must 
undergo  a  second  and  more  thorough  examination  in  the  exami- 
nation rooms  of  the  Public  Health  Service."12  The  majority  of 
these  are  later  admitted,  as  the  records  show. 

Persons  having  various  types  of  mental  disease  or  defect  are 
by  law  excluded,  yet  owing  to  certain  deficiencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  immigration  laws,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  using  laboratory  methods  of  applying  mental  tests,  we  are 
not  even  keeping  out  most  of  the  feeble-minded.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  said  that  our  law  designed  to  debar  the  feeble-minded  is 
practically  a  dead  letter.13  At  the  line  inspection  at  Ellis  Island, 
"about  9  out  of  every  100  immigrants  are  set  aside  as  mental 
suspects  in  order  to  undergo  the  secondary  or  weeding-out  process. 
Out  of  the  nine  thus  put  aside  one  or  two  are  ordered  detained 

12  E.  H.  Mullan,  Public  Health  Reports,  May  18,  1917,  p.  736. 

13  A.  C  Reed,  "The  Medical  Side  of  Immigration,"  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April,  1912,  vol.  80,  p.  389. 
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for  a  thorough  mental  examination."14  This  small  proportion 
includes,  it  must  be  remembered,  all  types  of  mental  disorder  as 
well  as  mental  defects. 

The  large  number  of  immigrants  to  be  examined  at  any  one 
time  and  the  concentration  of  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island  are,  of 
course,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effective  examination,  but  there 
are  other  broader  and  more  serious  obstacles  in  our  present 
system.  We  have  always  had  difficulty  in  administering  our  immi- 
gration laws  because  our  policy  has  been  negative.  Our  laws 
have  simply  enumerated  certain  classes  of  aliens  deemed  to  be 
undesirable  and  therefore  inadmissible.  One  assumes  then  that 
all  others  are  eligible  to  come.  There  are  not  any  positive  state- 
ments to  be  found.  We  have  therefore  added  to  our  troubles  by 
practically  inviting  everybody  to  come  who  does  not  fall  under 
the  specifically  excluded  classes.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  immi- 
gration policies  of  Canada  and  Australia,  two  other  important 
immigrant-receiving  countries,  are  positive.  They  encourage  to 
come  only  those  immigrants  whom  they  desire.  They  do  not  take 
the  negative  attitude  of  permitting  everybody  to  come  and  then 
selecting  out  at  the  ports  of  entry  the  individuals  they  do  not 
want.  As  a  consequence,  those  two  countries  are  getting  the  type 
of  immigrant  they  desire  and  are  not  having  anything  like  the 
amount  of  trouble  examining  them  that  we  are,  even  allowing  for 
the  difference  in  volume  of  immigration.15  Here  we  get  a  flood 
of  all  classes  and  types  of  people,  and,  as  a  former  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  says:  "Decisions  as  to  admissions  and 
rejections,  particularly  the  former,  are  necessarily  made  in  haste 
and  usually  only  on  such  evidence  as  can  be  secured  from  the 
aliens  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  law  makes  possible  the 
expulsion  of  aliens  after  entry  under  certain  circumstances,  thus 
affording  a  measure  of  protection  against  mistakes  made  at  the 
time  of  admission,  but,  although  important,  this  has  been  a  rather 
minor  incident  in  the  general  plan."16 

Our  immigration  regulation  has  been  further  defective,  in  that 

14  E.  H.  Mullan,  op.  cit.,  p.  740. 

15  See  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1919,  p.  1165; 
and  Canada  Year  Book,  1915,  under  "Immigration." 

16  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1919,  p.  63. 
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none  of  our  statutes,  except  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  has  con- 
tained any  positive  expression  concerning  the  burden  of  proof 
with  respect  to  admissibility.  "In  the  case  of  European  immigra- 
tion the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  immigration  authorities  to 
show  that  the  immigrant  should  be  excluded.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chinese,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  immigrant  to  show  that 
he  should  be  admitted."17  Under  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws, 
members  of  the  exempt  classes  must  hold  certificates  issued  by 
designated  officials  of  their  own  government  and  approved  by 
American  consular  officers.  It  is  true  that  the  Chinese-exclusion 
laws  are  enforced  only  with  difficulty  and  that  some  inadmissible 
immigrants  now  and  then  get  in,  but  the  evasions  in  this  case 
bear  no  comparison  in  number  to  those  under  the  other  law. 

The  advantage  of  requiring  some  proof  of  admissibility  from 
the  alien  is  further  shown  by  the  passport-control  regulations. 
An  act  was  passed  May  22,  191 8,  as  a  war  measure,  that  required 
immigrants  to  have  passports  which  have  been  viseed  by  American 
consuls  abroad.  Representative  Albert  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration,  recently  said  in  reference  to 
this  measure,  "Experience  during  the  war  has  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  passport-vise  system,  which  already  has  pre- 
vented thousands  of  aliens  from  coming  here."18  This  regulation, 
with  some  modifications,  has  been  continued,  and  now  with  but 
few  exceptions  all  aliens  coming  to  the  United  States,  either  as 
immigrants  or  non-immigrants,  are  required  to  have  passports 
and  consular  vises.19 

With  the  exception  of  this  measure,  our  policy  in  regard  to 
European  immigration  has  been  negative,  with  the  result  that  the 
Government  has  been  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  It 
must  prove  that  an  alien  is  inadmissible,  it  cannot  demand  posi- 
tive proof  from  him  that  he  is  eligible.  "We  have  been  in  a 
position,"  wrote  the  late  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
"where  an  alien  could  knock  at  our  doors  and  upon  being  asked 
who  and  what  he  was,  could  give  his  name  and  then  refuse  to 
answer  any  questions  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  divulge  his 

17  J.  R.  Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,  p.  235. 

18  New  York  Times,  July  17,  1921. 

19  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1921,  p.  6. 
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character  and  antecedents,  and  yet  could  demand  admission  upon 
the  ground  that  we  had  failed  to  show  that  he  was  within  one 
of  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  law  as  inadmissible."20  It  can 
easily  be  seen  how  ineffective,  under  such  a  method,  our  provi- 
sions for  the  exclusion  of  certain  undesirable  classes  have  been. 
How,  without  the  presentation  of  documentary  or  other  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  can  our  immigration  inspectors  actually  know 
that  the  immigrant  being  examined  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  a  criminal,  anarchist,  pauper,  polygamist,  prostitute,  or  the 
like?  It  is  in  truth  remarkable  that  our  immigration  officials, 
under  these  handicaps  and  with  the  great  number  of  aliens  to 
examine,  have  kept  out  as  many  ineligibles  as  they  have. 

A  proposal  to  remedy  this  entire  situation  has  been  embodied 
in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
(H.R.  563),  which  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  with  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  law  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  time.  This  bill  provides  for  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  all  alien  residents,  with  provisional  rather  than  abso- 
lute admission  as  to  certain  classes,  and  puts  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  alien  applicant.  Aliens  seeking  admission  fall  into  three 
distinct  classes:  (1)  those  who  show  affirmatively  and  satisfac- 
torily their  admissibility;  (2)  those  with  respect  to  whom  it  is 
shown  that  they  belong  to  any  one  of  the  excluded  classes;  (3)  an 
intermediate  division  composed  of  the  large  number  (as  the 
Immigration  Bureau's  experience  has  amply  demonstrated)  of 
aliens  who  are  not  shown  to  belong  to  one  of  the  excluded  classes 
and  whose  admissibility,  nevertheless,  is  not  affirmatively  and 
satisfactorily  established.  The  first  class  is  to  be  immediately 
admitted,  the  second  class  debarred,  while  the  third  class,  whose 
real  character  and  purpose  are  unknown,* will  be  admitted  only 
provisionally,  on  a  sort  of  probational  status  to  continue  for  at 
least  a  year,  with  reports  required  at  stated  times,  until  upon  the 
showing  made  they  are  finally  admitted  or  debarred.  To  expedite 
examination  at  our  ports  of  entry  it  is  further  provided  that 
inspectors  and  physicians  be  placed  aboard  ship  for  the  across- 
seas  passage  on  boats  of  American  registry  and  such  vessels  of 
foreign  registry  as  shall  consent  thereto.  To  the  excluded  classes 

20  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1919,  p.  63. 
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are  added  aliens  who  belong  to  "tongs"  and  "blackhand  socie- 
ties." Provisions  are  made  for  promoting  Americanization. 

This  bill  should  be  passed.  Its  provisions  will  give  us  greater 
efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  a  much  higher 
degree  of  selection.  The  registration  of  all  alien  residents  will  be 
a  great  improvement  over  the  present  situation  whereby  we  keep 
no  track  of  the  immigrants  after  they  have  been  admitted.  It 
will  be  a  means  of  detecting  more  readily  those  who  should  not 
have  gained  admission.  Still  more  important  is  its  positive  fea- 
ture, by  which  we  shall  be  better  able  to  protect  the  immigrants 
from  exploitation  and  to  aid  them  in  learning  our  language  and 
in  preparing  for  citizenship.  The  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, in  the  light  of  its  own  practical  experience  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  endorses  this  bill,  is  much  in  its 
favor. 

To  consider  now  our  restrictive  measures:  there  have  been 
two  so  far  enacted — the  literacy  test,  which  was  written  into  the 
immigration  law  of  191 7,  and  the  per  centum  limit  act,  which 
went  into  effect  June  3,  1921.  This  measure  is  often  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Representative  Albert  Johnson,  who  introduced  it  in 
the  House,  but  the  plan  has  long  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
Dillingham.  The  act  was  to  be  in  force  for  one  year,  but  Congress, 
under  a  joint  resolution  approved  May  11,  1922,  extended  its 
operation  for  another  two  years,  or  until  June  30,  1924. 

The  literacy  test  provides  that  all  aliens,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  the  English 
language  or  some  other  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or 
Yiddish,  shall  be  debarred.  The  test  consists  in  the  reading  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  words.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  the 
literacy  test  is  included  among  the  restrictive  rather  than  the 
selective  measures,  but  the  reason  for  so  classifying  it  will  be 
clear  when  it  is  seen  what  the  effect  of  the  test  was  expected  to 
be.  It  was  hoped  that  the  literacy  test  would  accomplish,  among 
other  things,  a  material  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants admitted.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
test,  there  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  over  one  and  one- 
half  million  immigrants  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who,  by  their 
own  admission,  could  neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language. 
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Since  the  eighties  the  number  of  illiterates  admitted  annually  has 
been  quite  high  and  has  been  increasing,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands each  year.  The  literacy  test  was,  therefore,  thought  to  be  a 
good  way  to  bring  about  restriction. 

It  was  further  expected  that  this  measure  would  deal  effectively 
with  the  condition  presented  by  the  changed  character  of  immi- 
gration. By  this  is  meant  the  shifting  of  the  main  sources  from 
northern  and  western  to  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  a  change 
which  has  been  very  marked  since  the  eighties.  Our  former  immi- 
grants were  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  Germany;  our  recent  immigrants  have  come  for  the 
most  part  from  Italy,  former  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  to  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  advocates  of  the 
literacy  test  hoped  to  restrict  particularly  the  immigration  of 
these  southern  and  eastern  Europeans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
striction, so  far  as  yet  applied  and  as  advocated  by  almost  all 
restrictionists,  concerns  only  immigrants  from  that  part  of 
Europe.  The  immigrants  from  northern  and  western  Europe  are 
not  appreciably  affected  by  the  literacy  test,  while  they  are  hin- 
dered in  no  way  by  the  Dillingham  law.  Immigration  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  is  greatly  restricted  by 
both  measures.  Thus  restriction  becomes  discrimination,  a  policy 
with  which  the  present  writer,  believing  that  the  situation  can  be 
handled  without  such  discrimination  and  in  a  more  scientific  way, 
cannot  agree. 

That  it  was  possible  to  effect  discrimination  of  that  kind 
through  the  literacy  test  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  immigrants  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  was 
and  is  relatively  low,  while  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  those 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  is  relatively  high.  A  literacy 
test,  therefore,  would  become  a  group  test;  it  would  bear  un- 
equally on  the  two  large  groups  representing  different  sources  of 
immigration.  In  other  words,  it  would  operate  merely  as  a  selec- 
tive test  on  the  northern  and  western  Europeans,  keeping  out  only 
a  few,  while  on  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  it  would 
operate,  in  addition,  as  a  restrictive  measure,  keeping  out  a  great 
many.  This  result  was  held  to  be  desirable. 

Whether  the  literacy  test  has  accomplished  what  was  expected 
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of  it  can  be  inferred  only  indirectly;  certainly  it  has  not  turned 
back  many  at  our  ports.  From  May  5,  191 7,  when  the  test  went 
into  effect,  to  June  30,  1922,  only  7,782  aliens  have  been  ex- 
cluded and  1,306  expelled  after  entry,  a  total  of  9,088  rejected 
in  a  little  over  five  years.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1920  15,000  aliens,  including  persons  of  all  ages 
who  were  not  able  to  read  or  write,  were  nevertheless  admit- 
ted under  various  exceptions  to  the  literacy  test.  In  other  words, 
of  those  who  apply  here  for  admission,  more  illiterates  are 
admitted  than  are  kept  out.  Perhaps  the  real  effect  of  the  test  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  in  Europe  who  are  kept  from 
emigrating  because  of  it.  What  this  is  we  do  not  know,  but  an 
approximate  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  literacy  test  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  15,000  illiterate  aliens  admitted  in 
1920  made  up  but  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
aliens  admitted,  while  during  the  period  1910-1914  as  many  as 
25.3  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  aliens  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
over  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  literacy  test  ranks  rather 
high  among  the  reasons  for  rejection.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  for  instance,  the  largest  number  of  aliens  excluded 
for  a  specific  reason  were  excluded  as  persons  likely  to  become 
public  charges  (5,308),  while  the  next  largest  number  were  kept 
out  under  the  literacy  test  (1,639).  In  192 1,  those  likely  to 
become  public  charges  held  first  place  as  usual  (5,875),  but 
stowaways  took  second  place  (2,291),  while  those  unable  to  read 
came  third  (1,450).  In  1922  a  change  occurred,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  3  per  cent  restriction  law.  Those  who  exceeded 
the  quota  made  up  the  second  largest  group  of  rejections  (1,662), 
while  stowaways  came  third  (1,483)  and  illiterates  fourth  (1,249). 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  literacy  test  has  materially 
reduced  the  volume  of  immigration,  for  the  great  rush  from 
Europe,  before  the  3  per  cent  limit  act  went  into  effect,  presents 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

So  much  for  the  literacy  test  as  a  group  test.  Another  type  of 
argument  advanced  in  its  favor  is  that  literacy  is  in  itself  a  desir- 
able qualification  and  that  therefore  we  shall  be  improving  the 
type  of  immigrant  by  admitting  only  those  who  are  literate. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  first  statement,  that  literacy  is  a 
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desirable  acquirement;  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  spending 
millions  to  maintain  our  public  school  system;  but  as  a  selective 
test  by  which  to  decide  the  admissibility  of  immigrants  there  is 
not  very  much  to  be  said  on  its  behalf.  Literacy  is  not  a  test  of 
intelligence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  illiteracy  is  largely  due  to  the 
state  of  the  educational  system  in  the  native  country  of  the 
immigrant.  As  President  Wilson  said  in  his  veto  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill  containing  this  provision,  the  literacy  test  is  not  a  fair 
test  of  anything  except  such  opportunity.  That  this  is  so  is  fur- 
ther proved  by  the  fact  that  when  given  an  opportunity  the 
immigrants  and  their  children  have  made  a  very  remarkable 
record  in  acquiring  literacy.  Indeed,  the  most  literate  group  in 
our  population  is  not  that  of  the  native-born  whites  of  native 
parents,  but  the  native-born  whites  of  foreign  parents.  This 
situation  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  last- 
mentioned  group  is  located  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  the  North, 
where  educational  facilities  are  of  the  best  and  where  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  are  most  strictly  enforced.  But  the  fact 
nevertheless  shows  that  illiteracy  is  not  a  permanent  defect  of 
the  immigrant  stock,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  old  country.  As  such,  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be 
improved  by  penalizing  people  solely  because  they  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read.  So  far  as  the  present  economic 
function  of  most  of  the  immigrants  is  concerned,  literacy  does 
not  seem  to  make  for  much  greater  efficiency.  Ability  to  read, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  number  of  industrial 
accidents — which  gives  a  further  reason  for  developing  our  facili- 
ties for  teaching  the  foreign-born. 

The  literacy  test,  moreover,  has  little  or  no  effect  in  keeping 
out  anarchists,  criminals,  and  other  highly  undesirable  types  of 
immigrants.  Of  course,  such  persons  are  not  supposed  to  be 
admitted  anyway,  and  there  are  specific  provisions  in  our  laws 
debarring  them.  But  many  of  them  do  get  in,  partly  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  administering  the  laws.  In  any  case,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  literacy  test  to  help  keep  them  out.  There  is  no 
guaranty,  therefore,  that  the  net  result  will  be  a  higher  type  of 
immigrant.  The  value  of  this  sort  of  test  is  overestimated,  both 
because  it  seems  not  to  have  much  restrictive  effect  and  because 
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it  keeps  out  many  whom  we  want  and  admits  many  whom  we 
do  not  want.  Moreover,  its  net  effect  does  not  seem  worth  the 
injustice  of  its  operation.  It  has  perhaps  some  value  as  a  rule  of 
thumb,  but  it  is  not  scientifically  sound. 

The  other  restrictive  measure  is  the  per  centum  or  quota  sys- 
tem, limiting  immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  each  nationality  recorded  here  under  the  1910  census, 
nationality  being  determined  by  country  of  birth,  and  the  number 
of  arrivals  being  apportioned  into  monthly  quotas.  "The  number 
of  aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may  be  admitted  in  any  month 
shall  not  exceed  twenty  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  aliens 
of  such  nationality  who  are  admissible  in  that  fiscal  year."  This 
provision  was  included  because  it  was  felt  that  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  rush  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  would  congest  our  ports  of  entry  and  increase  the  difficulty 
of  effective  examination,  and  would  work  injustice  to  other 
would-be  immigrants  who  could  not  leave  until  later.  The  law  is 
applicable  only  to  aliens  coming  from  Europe,  including  Trans- 
Caucasia,  the  region  comprising  pre-war  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia, 
Africa,  Australasia,  all  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  certain  minor 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  immigration  of  aliens  who  are  natives 
of  countries  of  the  New  World  is  not  at  all  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  nor  are  aliens  born  elsewhere  who  have  resided 
in  New  World  countries  for  at  least  one  year  affected.21  Asiatic 
immigration,  being  otherwise  regulated  by  laws,  treaties,  or  agree- 
ments, is  also  outside  the  provisions  of  the  per  centum  law. 

Like  the  literacy  test,  this  scheme  is  a  group  test  aimed  at 
immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Discrimination 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  1910  census, 
there  were  many  more  people  in  this  country  who  came  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  than  from  southern  and  eastern 

21  The  act  as  amended  now  requires  a  five  years'  residence.  This  amendment 
was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  several  thousand  Europeans,  who  because  of 
quota  limitations  and  other  obstacles  could  not  come  to  the  United  States,  emi- 
grated to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America  with  the  obvious  intention  of  coming 
here  at  the  expiration  of  one  year.  The  law,  however,  does  not  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  such  aliens  within  five  years  but  merely  prescribes  that  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  quota  provision  if  they  apply  for  admission  within  that  period. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1922,  p.  5. 
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Europe.  The  framers  of  the  law  might  have  taken  the  census  of 
1900  or  some  still  earlier  census  and  effected  further  discrimi- 
nation. This  new  law  allows  an  annual  immigration  from  northern 
and  western  Europe  of  approximately  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  of  only  about  one  hundred 
fifty-five  thousand.  From  1910  to  19 14  the  average  annual  immi- 
gration from  northern  and  western  Europe  was  less  than  the  quota 
(183,000),  while  the  annual  immigration  during  the  same  period 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  quota  (738,000).  The  law,  then,  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
immigration  from  northern  and  western  Europe.  Its  restrictive 
effect  applies  solely  to  southern  and  eastern  Europeans.  It  is, 
therefore,  discriminating  in  practice,  though  no  overt  race  dis- 
tinctions are  made. 

This  discrimination  is  made  on  the  ground  that  immigration 
from  northern  and  western  Europe,  the  old  immigration  so  called, 
is  highly  desirable,  because  those  people  are  more  akin  to  the 
native  American  stock  and,  all  told,  make  much  better  immi- 
grants. They  came  over,  it  is  said,  to  find  religious  and  political 
freedom,  they  settled  on  the  land,  assimilated  with  the  native 
stock,  were  literate,  skilled,  and  in  other  ways  quite  desirable. 
The  new  immigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  come  here 
almost  solely  for  economic  gain,  to  settle  as  foreign  colonies  in 
our  cities,  to  be  highly  illiterate  and  mostly  unskilled,  and,  all 
things  considered,  to  be  greatly  undesirable.  With  such  sweeping 
generalizations  the  writer  cannot  agree,  and  he  believes  the  com- 
parison of  ethnic  values  as  made  in  the  3  per  cent  law,  and  there- 
fore also  by  the  literacy  test,  to  be  ill-advised  and  unsupported  by 
evidence. 

The  old  immigrants  did  not  come  solely  or  chiefly  for  religious 
and  political  motives.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Irish,  who  made 
up  the  second  largest  contribution  to  our  stock,  and  recall  the 
potato  famine.  Remember  also  the  free  land  we  had  till  the 
nineties,  which  did  more  to  attract  immigrants  here,  especially 
British,  German,  and  Scandinavian,  than  did  any  other  single 
factor.  And  recall,  too,  the  economic  advantages  of  a  new  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  political  and  religious  motives  are  not 
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lacking  in  the  new  immigration.  Prof.  H.  A.  Miller22  has  said 
that  it  is  our  ignorance  of  European  conditions  that  has  led  us 
to  suppose  that  the  recent  immigrant  comes  solely  for  economic 
gain.  "More  truly  it  may  be  said  that  he  comes  solely  for  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  cultural  freedom.  The  Finn,  Lett,  Lithuanian, 
Pole,  Czecho-Slovak,  Ukrainian,  Roumanian,  Jew,  Croat,  Slovene, 
and  Serb  who  has  come  to  America  was  previously  subject  to  an 
alien  domination.  It  is  most  significant  that  practically  no  Rou- 
manian or  Serb  came  here  from  Roumania  or  Serbia,  but  all  from 
Austria-Hungary.  Most  of  the  recent  immigrants  have  lived  where 
the  ruling  power  was  trying  to  kill  the  national  individuality  of 
its  subject  peoples."  I  believe  an  accurate  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  to  be  that  in  all  immigration,  both  old  and  new, 
economic  motives  have  predominated,  and  that  in  regard  to  po- 
litical and  religious  motives,  which  we  sentimentally  think  to  be 
higher,  the  old  immigration  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  new. 

To  say,  furthermore,  that  the  recent  immigrants  are  undesir- 
able because  they  are  unskilled,  and  enter  industries  in  the  cities 
rather  than  settle  on  the  land,  is  to  ignore  certain  basic  factors 
in  the  situation.  It  is  because  they  are  unskilled  and  because  they 
enter  our  industries  that  we  want  them.  If  there  were  no  demand 
for  them  here,  they  would  not  be  coming.  William  Graham  Sum- 
ner23 once  said,  "Each  country  gets  the  class  of  men  for  which 
its  industrial  condition  offers  the  best  chances."  The  difference 
between  wages  here  and  in  Europe  is  greatest  on  the  lowest  grade 
of  labor — manual  or  unskilled  labor.  The  difference  is  less  on 
higher  grades  of  labor.  It  is  because  they  are  unskilled,  there- 
fore, that  the  recent  immigrants  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
come.  We  can  date  our  great  industrial  expansion  from  the 
eighties,  and  a  study  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  show  that  it 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  We  used  to  be  chiefly  an  agricul- 
tural nation;  we  are  now  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nation.  It  is  largely  because  of  this  change  that  the  character  of 
immigration  has  changed.  While  we  had  free  land  and  while  the 

22  In  Proceedings  Americanization  Conference,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
ioiq,  pp.  230-231. 

23  The  Forgotten  Man  and  Other  Essays,  p.  79. 
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element  of  skill  was  a  large  factor  in  our  industries,  conditions 
were  favorable  for  the  immigration  of  northern  and  western 
Europeans.  Now  that  the  free  land  has  practically  disappeared 
and  the  invention  of  machinery  has  reduced  the  need  for  skilled 
men  and  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers,  we 
need,  and  have  been  getting,  a  new  type  of  immigrant.  Various 
other  factors,  such  as  the  removal  of  religious  and  political 
causes  of  emigration  from  northern  and  western  Europe  and  the 
fear  of  competition  with  recent  immigrants  of  lower  standards 
of  living,  help  to  account  for  the  changed  character  of  immi- 
gration, but  from  an  economic  standpoint  the  fundamental 
reasons  seem  to  be  the  ones  just  mentioned.  For  the  type  of  work 
they  are  called  upon  to  do,  the  recent  immigrants  are  very 
efficient.  To  be  sure,  they  settle  in  the  cities;  that  is  where  our 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments  are,  that  is  where  prac- 
tically all  the  newcomers  arrive  and  where  they  find  most  of 
their  friends;  and  incidentally,  that  is  where  our  own  native 
stock  is  going.  The  more  effective  demand  of  industry  and  the 
advantages  and  attractions  of  city  life  are  causing  both  immi- 
grants and  native  Americans  to  leave  the  rural  districts  and  flock 
into  the  cities. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  effect  of  the  3  per  cent  law  will  be 
to  stimulate  immigration  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  allow  more  to  come  than  have  been  coming 
and  will  lessen  the  competition  with  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans. The  writer  fails  to  see  how  that  will  be  possible.  Merely 
saying  that  more  may  come  than  have  been  coming  will  not  alter 
the  situation.  It  is  because  basic  conditions  in  this  country  have 
changed  that  the  character  of  immigration  has  changed.  Condi- 
tions among  the  skilled  workers  of  northern  and  western  Europe 
are  so  little  different  from  conditions  of  such  workers  here  that 
there  is  no  motive  from  that  source  for  emigrating.  Our  large 
demand  is  for  unskilled  workers  and  we  are  getting  mostly 
unskilled  immigrants,  no  matter  from  what  section  of  Europe 
they  come.  Southern  and  eastern  Europe  can  furnish  proportion- 
ately more  unskilled  industrial  workers  than  northern  and  western 
Europe,  because  the  general  standard  of  living  is  lower  and  there 
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is  less  industrial  development,  and  so  most  of  our  unskilled 
workers  come  from  that  section. 

That  this  reasoning  is  correct  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
actual  working  of  the  law.  The  so-called  old  sources  have  not 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  quota  allowed  to  them,  for  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  only  46.4  per  cent  of  the  per- 
missible number  for  the  year  were  actually  admitted  from  these 
countries  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  95.3  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  quota  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  were  admitted;  in 
fact,  the  quotas  allotted  to  practically  every  one  of  these  nations, 
except  Russia  and  Austria,  were  either  exhausted  or  exceeded.24 
Of  course,  the  percentage  of  arrivals  which  the  northern  and 
western  Europeans  bear  to  the  total  immigration  has  increased, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  fewer  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
are  permitted  to  enter.  For  example,  in  the  nine-month  period 
July,  1 9 13,  to  March,  1914,  only  14  per  cent  of  our  immigrants 
came  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  while  in  the  corre- 
sponding nine  months  in  the  fiscal  year  192 1 -192  2,  31  per  cent 
have  come  from  that  section.25  To  argue  from  this,  as  some  do, 
that  the  law  is  bringing  about  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish 
in  this  respect,  is  rather  specious  reasoning.  The  rate  of  immi- 
gration from  northern  and  western  Europe  is  no  greater  than 
before.  We  have  not  induced  any  more  northern  and  western 
Europeans  to  come.  What  has  been  accomplished  is  the  restric- 
tion of  southern  and  eastern  European  immigration  to  a  point 
where  it  no  longer  makes  up  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  total 
arrivals  as  before.  This  restriction,  it  must  be  stated,  was  brought 
about  at  a  time  when  there  was  some  danger  that  we  might  be 
overwhelmed  by  tremendous  numbers.  The  law  has  much  to  its 
credit  for  averting  that  possibility.  As  an  emergency  measure,  it 
was  perhaps  as  good  a  scheme  as  could  have  been  devised.  But 
the  law  has  since  been  extended  for  two  more  years  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  propaganda  to  make  it  a  permanent  part  of  our 
immigration  policy.  With  the  latter  proposal  the  writer  disagrees, 

2 *  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1922,  pp.  5,  6. 
25  W.  W.  Husband,  "Immigration  under  the  Per  Centum  Law,"  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1922,  p.  461. 
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believing  that  a  better,  sounder,  and  more  constructive  method 
can  be  found. 

The  recent  immigrants,  it  has  been  stated,  are  undesirable 
because  unskilled.  They  have  a  lower  standard  of  living  and 
therefore  may  seriously  compete  with  the  workmen  already  here 
in  the  occupations  which  they  enter.  American  workmen  are 
naturally  opposed  to  immigration  that  leads  to  such  competition. 
Their  interests,  as  well  as  the  desires  of  employers  of  immigrant 
labor,  must  be  considered.  If  there  is  not  enough  work  for  all, 
American  workmen  should  be  given  preference  by  shutting  off 
immigration.  There  seems,  however,  in  normal  times,  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  immigrant  labor,  especially  the  unskilled.  And  there  are 
many  occupations  that  appear  to  be  entirely  "immigrant  jobs" — 
the  heavier,  dirtier,  hotter  tasks.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  immigrants  keep  coming  and  the  number  of  unemployed 
does  not  increase?  Unrestricted  immigration,  however,  with  the 
bars  let  down  as  to  selective  qualities,  would  produce  very  serious 
and  detrimental  conditions,  as  we  have  already  seen.  We  need 
restriction  to  guard  against  such  an  event.  Organized  labor's 
demand  on  immigration  seems  to  rest  on  two  fundamental  propo- 
sitions: that  the  flow  of  immigration  must  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  nation's  ability  to  assimilate  and  Americanize  the  foreigners 
coming  to  our  shores,  and  that  at  no  time  shall  immigration  be 
permitted  when  there  exists  an  appreciable  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment. These  are  arguments  in  favor  of  restriction.  But  with  the 
standard  of  living  of  American  workmen  protected,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  wanting  to  check  immigration  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  largely  un- 
skilled. Our  need  is  principally  for  that  type  of  worker;  the 
recent  immigrants  are  our  chief  labor  supply  in  many  industries. 

The  recent  immigrants  are  not  as  easily  assimilated  as  were 
the  old.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  has  not  always 
been  some  problem  of  Americanization.  Even  free  land,  which 
Miss  Semple26  says  has  been  our  great  solvent,  did  not  entirely 
assimilate  the  old  immigrants,  and  there  are  some  respects  in 
which  city  life  has  a  greater  Americanizing  force  than  rural  con- 
ditions, such  as  more  points  of  contact,  better  educational  facili- 

26  Ellen  C.  Semple,  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions,  p.  312. 
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ties,  more  agencies  of  Americanization,  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
the  present-day  arguments  against  immigration,  similar  charges 
of  non-assimilation,  and  also  display  of  race  prejudice,  prevailed 
in  early  days  against  the  old  immigrants.  While  perhaps  most  of 
the  old  immigrants  were  assimilated,  still  it  was  not  a  complete 
process,  especially  where  large  numbers  of  them  concentrated. 
The  native  Americans  in  Minnesota  know  that  the  Scandinavians 
have  not  been  entirely  assimilated.  Those  in  Wisconsin  have 
something  to  say  about  the  Germans,  while,  it  is  asserted,  there 
are  places  of  no  mean  size  in  Pennsylvania  which  are  as  German 
to-day  as  they  were  200  years  ago.  Our  war  experience  showed 
further  evidence  of  their  lack  of  assimilation.  Neither  have  the 
Irish  lost  their  group-consciousness,  particularly  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers, 
nor  have  they  been  free  from  race  and  religious  prejudice.27  The 
proclivity  of  the  Englishman  to  retain  his  old  allegiance — "once 
an  Englishman  always  an  Englishman" — is  notorious.  Such  facts 
must  be  used  to  qualify  the  sweeping  assertion  too  commonly 
made  that  the  old  immigrants  were  all  easily  assimilated,  while 
the  new  immigrants  are  not.  In  addition,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  longer  time  that  most  of  the  old  immigrants  have 
been  in  this  country.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  fair-minded  student 
knows  that  the  recent  immigrants  present  greater  problems  than 
did  the  old,  largely  because  of  the  greater  difference  in  language, 
religion,  customs,  and  traditions,  and  also  because  our  assimilat- 
ing power  has  decreased,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot 
be  assimilated  or  that  we  cannot  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  that 
end. 

The  tendency  of  the  recent  immigrants  to  settle  together  in 
colonies  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  Many  of  the  former  immigrants, 
especially  the  Germans,  were  severely  criticized  for  their  clan- 
nishness.  Segregation  and  clannishness,  in  reality,  are  character- 
istic in  some  degree  of  all  people.  aAll  of  us  choose  our  homes 
among  those  people  with  whom  we  feel  comfortable,  with  the 
result  that  all  of  us  really  live  segregated  in  districts.  Those  who 
come  from  the  same  country  naturally  feel  unity.  We  have  then 

27  Horace  M.  Kallen,  "Democracy  versus  the  Melting  Pot,"  The  Nation,  Feb. 
25,  191S. 
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in  segregation  merely  a  manifestation  of  a  common  human 
characteristic."28  Every  cosmopolitan  city  has  its  Little  Italy,  its 
ghetto,  its  Polish  quarter,  but  it  also  has  an  American  section, 
and  subdivisions  within  the  same,  which  are  as  segregated  as  the 
others.  We  all  know  what  happens  when  some  immigrants,  say 
Jews,  move  into  a  neighborhood  that  was  formerly  made  up 
entirely  of  Americans.  And  when  the  Italian  quarter  presses  too 
closely  on  the  American,  the  American  families  do  not  say,  "We 
shall  now  be  better  able  to  Americanize  these  foreigners";  rather 
do  they  stampede,  crying,  "Let's  move  away  from  the  Wops." 
Recent  immigration  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  tendency 
toward  segregation,  for  many  different  groups  have  been  coming 
which  are  more  unlike  the  native  stock,  but  let  us  be  fair  when 
making  comparisons. 

The  theory  of  the  per  centum  plan  of  restriction  is,  further, 
that  on  racial  lines  the  recent  immigrants  are  inferior  and  there- 
fore should  be  kept  out  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  had  to  listen 
in  recent  years  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concerning  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  the  different  branches  of  the  white  race,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  heredity.  There  have  been  published  a 
number  of  books  devoted  to  the  self-admiration  of  the  white  race 
and  to  the  glorification  of  the  Nordic  branch.  We  are  told  in  them 
that  "race  is  everything,"  that  among  the  races  the  whites  stand 
supreme,  while  the  Nordic  is  the  Homo  albus,  the  white  man  par 
excellence.  The  Nordic,  from  around  the  Baltic  and  North  seas, 
is  "The  Great  Race,"  "the  best  of  all  human  breeds."  His  stature, 
his  light-colored  eyes,  his  fair  skin  and  blond  hair,  his  straight 
nose,  his  splendid  fighting  and  moral  qualities,  and  especially  his 
long  skull,  each  and  every  one  of  these  characteristics  marks  him 
as  the  superior  being.  In  the  old  immigration  these  "rulers, 
organizers,  and  aristocrats"  predominated.  They  also  made  up 
the  bulk  of  colonial  arrivals  in  this  country.  Now  everything  is 
likely  to  go  to  ruin  because  this  supreme  group  is  losing  ground 
and  its  place  in  immigration  is  being  taken  by  Alpines  and 
Mediterraneans.  The  Alpines,  from  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
are  distinctly  inferior.  They  are  round-skulled,  of  medium  height. 

28  Herbert  A.  Miller,  in  Proceedings  Americanization  Conference,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  1919,  p.  229. 
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and  usually  of  dark-colored  eyes  and  hair.  The  Mediterranean 
or  Iberian  sub-species  is  also  inferior,  even  though  it  is  long- 
skulled  like  the  Nordic  race.  But  the  absolute  size  of  the  skull 
is  less.  The  hair  and  eyes  are  very  dark  or  black,  and  the  skin 
more  or  less  swarthy.  The  stature  is  stunted  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  Nordic  race  and  the  musculature  and  bony  frame- 
work weak.  Both  differ  from  the  Nordic  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally as  well  as  physically,  and  we  are  told  that  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  attributes  are  as  persistent  as  physical 
characters,  and  are  transmitted  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation.29  Some  such  belief  in  the  hereditary  superiority  of 
northern  and  western  Europeans  over  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  underlies  the  support  commonly  given  to  the  per 
centum  limit  plan. 

If  all  of  this  is  true  and  if  the  Nordic  with  his  various  char- 
acteristics is  the  chief  possessor  of  desirable  qualities,  then  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  can  be  definitely 
settled  by  providing  our  immigration  inspectors  with  calipers 
and  yardsticks  to  measure  the  stature  and  cephalic  index  of  all 
arrivals,  and  by  instructing  them  to  admit  only  those  with  fair 
skin,  light-colored  eyes,  and  blond  hair.  Or  perhaps  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  each  nationality  to  be  admitted  under  the  quota 
system  represents  the  relative  worth  of  each,  and  we  need  go  no 
farther.  Even  if  race  distinction  is  not  drawn  that  far,  the  com- 
parison of  ethnic  values  as  between  northwestern  and  other 
Europeans,  as  made  by  these  authors  and  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  3  per  cent  law,  is  exceedingly  arbitrary.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  biologist  or  anthropologist  w^ould  subscribe  to  that  compari- 
son. How  is  it  possible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  existing  differences 
is  due  to  heredity  and  how  much  to  social  environment?  Is  any 
race,  aside  from  a  few  primitive  examples,  unmixed?  Is  it  pos- 
sible, in  considering  races  as  now  adapted,  to  compare  their  in- 
herent adaptability  and  tendencies  in  new  environments?  Fur- 
thermore, is  it  possible  to  speak  of  the  hereditary  traits  of  a 
race,  as  though  one  race  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  desirable 

29  Madison  Grant,  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race;  "Restriction  of  Immigration: 
Racial  Aspects,"  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  21,  1921;  Lothrop  Stoddard,  The 
Rising  Tide  of  Color. 
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qualities?  "The  hereditary  characteristics  of  a  race  include  the 
whole  range  of  varying  forms  that  belong  to  it  and,  for  this 
reason,  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  different  races  show  very 
slight  differences  only."30 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  northwestern  Europeans, 
or  all  Nordics,  are  desirable  from  any  or  all  points  of  view  and 
all  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  or  all  Alpines  and  Mediter- 
raneans, are  undesirable.  Each  race  is  exceedingly  variable  in  all 
its  features.  What  racial  group  has  not  its  inferior  as  well  as  its 
superior  members?  Is  there  any  society  that  has  not  its  defectives, 
dependents,  and  delinquents?  You  will  find  the  latter  in  northern 
and  western  Europe  as  well  as  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
You  will  also  find  superior  individuals  in  either  place.  No  clean- 
cut  lines  can  be  drawn  between  the  different  sections.  It  will  be 
found  necessary  to  make  exceptions  even  in  the  case  of  whole 
groups,  no  matter  what  criteria  are  used.  The  Bohemians,  for 
instance,  are  Slavs  from  south-central  Europe,  yet  they  compare 
so  favorably  with  the  old  immigrants  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  so  classified,  although  the  bulk  of  Bohemian  immigra- 
tion coincides  with  the  new.  They  have  a  much  lower  rate  of 
illiteracy  than  the  Germans,  many  are  highly  skilled  workers,  and 
all  in  all  they  are  an  intelligent,  progressive  people  who  have 
made  a  fine  record  here  and  have  contributed  much  to  American 
society. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sweeping  statements  concerning  the 
relative  desirability  of  the  different  groups  are  qualified  to  mean, 
as  they  should,  merely  averages,  then  something  may  be  said  for 
this  point  of  view.  It  may  be  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  average  of  Nordics  is  higher  than  the  average  of  Alpines  and 
Mediterraneans.  Even  if  that  is  not  possible,  still  on  other  grounds 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  Nordics.  They  are  more  akin,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  the  native  American  stock.  They  repre- 
sent a  lesser  problem  of  Americanization.  They  seem,  on  the 
average,  to  be  a  better  physical  type.  But  there  is  no  guaranty 
in  our  present  arrangement  that  only  the  more  desirable  indi- 
viduals of  either  group  are  being  admitted.  The  3  per  cent  law 

30  Franz  Boas,  in  The  Nation,  Dec.  8,  1920. 
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is  merely  quantitative.  It  may  have  some  value  as  a  rule  of  thumb, 
but  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it.  It  is  not  scientifically 
sound.  Scientific  research  has  not  yet  given  us  any  basis  upon 
which  we  can  proceed  in  the  case  of  European  immigration  to 
determine,  on  racial  grounds,  what  kind  of  germ  plasm  should  or 
should  not  enter  our  borders.  We  are  forced  to  rely  upon  indi- 
vidual tests. 

The  per  centum  restriction  measure  adds  nothing  to  our  laws 
except  distinctions  drawn  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
white  race.  Such  distinctions,  I  maintain,  are  necessarily  arbi- 
trary and  are  not  conclusive.  This  type  of  law  is  a  clumsy  method 
of  effecting  an  end  which  may  be  desirable.  Our  immigration 
policy  as  applied  to  the  white  race  should  be  put  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  should  admit  the  type  of  individual  who  meets  the 
standards  we  set,  no  matter  whether  he  comes  from  the  north 
and  west  or  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  Of  the  various  types 
of  migration  that  history  has  recorded — invasion,  conquest, 
colonization,  and  immigration — the  last  is  distinguished  as  being 
distinctly  an  individual  undertaking.  "States  may  direct,  control, 
regulate,  or  encourage  immigration,  but  the  motives  which  lead 
men  into  this  form  of  movement  are  strictly  individual  ones,  and 
the  causes  which  arouse  these  motives  are  conditions  which  react 
upon  the  individual  alone.  The  end  sought  is  neither  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country  of  origin,  nor  of  the  country  of  destination, 
but  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  individual."31  Our 
European  immigration  policy  should  be  one  that  considers  as  indi- 
viduals the  immigrants  who  apply  and  that  debars  them  for 
individual  reasons  and  not  because  the  immigrant  in  question 
comes  from  one  part  of  Europe  rather  than  another  or  is  the 
five-hundred-and-first  to  arrive  after  the  quota  of  five  hundred 
is  filled.  The  ethnic  differences  between  the  various  sub-races  of 
the  white  race  are  fundamentally  so  slight  that  we  can  safely 
admit  selected  individuals  of  any  group. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  objections  to  the  law,  there 
are  other  criticisms  of  lesser  importance.  From  an  administrative 
point  of  view  the  quota  system  combines  "the  minimum  of  effec- 

31  H.  P.  Fairchild,  Immigration,  p.  21.  For  discussion  of  various  types  of  migra- 
tion, pp.  9-25. 
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tiveness  and  the  maximum  of  hardship  and  inconvenience."32 
Immigration  will  not  lend  itself  to  mathematical  control.  A  rather 
amusing  incident  occurred  soon  after  the  law  went  into  effect, 
which  the  New  York  Times53  reported  under  the  caption,  "Law's 
Quota  of  One-half  a  Man  Waived  to  Admit  a  Whole  One."  The 
account  went  on  to  say  that  Secretary  Davis  admitted  the  mayor 
of  Monrovia,  Liberia,  into  the  United  States  this  month  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  July  only  one-half  of  one  person  may  enter 
from  that  country  under  the  percentage  immigration  restriction 
law.  In  the  case  of  Liberia,  statisticians  of  the  immigration  service 
said  the  monthly  quota  amounted  to  half  a  person,  and  Com- 
missioner-General Husband  recommended  to  Secretary  Davis 
that,  no  provision  being  made  for  such  anatomical  fractions,  the 
entire  mayor  be  admitted. 

The  motives  and  causes  that  operate  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  do  not  flow  in  a  steady  stream.  We  have  had  difficulty 
in  applying  the  law  from  the  start.  The  law  went  into  effect  June 
3,  1 92 1.  During  the  twenty-eight  remaining  days  of  that  month 
many  thousand  aliens  in  excess  of  the  admissible  number  applied 
for  entrance  at  our  ports.  "This  created  an  utterly  impossible 
situation  and  in  order  to  avoid  inflicting  hardships  on  the  thou- 
sands of  innocent  immigrants,  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  admitted 
the  excess  numbers  temporarily  and  subsequently  Congress  ap- 
proved his  act  by  making  their  admission  permanent."34  The 
total  number  admitted  in  excess  of  the  June  quota  was  11,741. 
This  was  an  exceptional  situation.  The  transportation  companies 
had  been  given  only  fifteen  days'  warning,  and  in  many  cases  it 
was  asserted  that  sailings  had  preceded  knowledge  of  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  great  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
transportation  companies  and  immigrants  to  get  in  early  while 
the  getting  was  good.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  significant  that 
the  arrival  of  immigrants  above  the  quota  has  continued. 

Before  the  month  was  over,  the  July  quotas  of  a  large  number 
of  nationalities  were  exceeded  and  several  steamships  arriving 

32  Editorial  in  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1921. 

33  July  24,  192 1. 

34  W.  W.  Husband,  "Immigration  under  the  Per  Centum  Limit  Law,"  Proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1922,  p.  462. 
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with  steerage  passengers  from  these  countries  were  obliged  to 
stay  outside  the  three-mile  limit  until  the  first  of  August.  The 
ships  then  raced  into  port  in  order  to  have  their  passengers 
officially  landed  before  the  monthly  quotas  for  some  nationalities 
were  filled.  One  ship,  with  the  whole  month's  quota  of  Greeks, 
won  by  docking  two  minutes  before  another  ship  which  also 
carried  some  Greek  passengers.  The  immigrants  on  the  losing 
vessel  were  thus  debarred.  The  August  quota  was  in  turn  exceeded, 
and  the  racing  of  immigrant-laden  ships  recurred.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  September.  It  is  like  playing  a  game  in  which  the 
fastest  one  wins.  As  a  basis  for  admission  it  is  absurd.  The  immi- 
grants thus  kept  out  are  debarred  not  because  they  do  not  come 
up  to  the  standards  set  in  the  immigration  law  of  191 7,  upon 
which  the  per  centum  measure  has  been  superimposed,  but  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  their  individual  misfortune  to  be  a  little  late 
in  arriving.  Is  there  any  justification  for  excluding  an  immigrant 
on  that  account  ?  As  long  as  such  a  premium  is  placed  on  time  of 
arrival,  racing  of  immigrant  steamships,  or  waiting  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  until  the  first  of  the  month,  will  continue.  The 
trouble  lies  not  so  much  with  the  immigrants  and  the  steamship 
companies  as  it  does  with  the  law.  If  the  prize  of  admission  goes 
to  the  first  to  arrive,  this  condition  will  naturally  occur.  From 
July  1,  192 1,  to  June  30,  1922,  over  four  thousand  in  excess  of 
the  monthly  or  yearly  quotas  actually  applied  for  admission  at 
our  ports  and  of  these  twenty-five  hundred  were  admitted  tempo- 
rarily in  the  interests  of  humanity,  while  over  sixteen  hundred 
were  actually  rejected  and  returned  to  the  country  of  origin, 
solely  because  they  had  come  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  limits.35 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  situation  could  be  met  in  large 
part  by  abandoning  the  monthly  quota  feature  and  having  only 
yearly  quotas.  But  there  would  still  be  a  premium  on  early 
arrivals,  and  undoubtedly  there  would  occur  a  great  rush  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  or  an  exceeding  of  the  quota  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Those  who  drafted  the  law  had  this  in  mind 
when  they  included  the  monthly  quota  provision.  A  procedure 
that  gives  greater  promise  is  the  recent  amendment  to  the  law 
which  imposes  on  the  carriers  concerned  a  fine  of  $200  for  each 

35  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1922,  pp.  6,  115. 
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alien  brought  in  violation  of  the  act.  More  supervision  might  be 
exercised  over  the  steamship  companies  and  arrangements  might 
be  made  through  our  consular  offices  to  effect  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  arrivals  in 
excess  of  the  quota.  But  none  of  these  changes  could  do  more 
than  act  as  palliatives.  The  difficulty  is  inherent  in  this  type  of 
law.  Immigration  cannot  be  mathematically  controlled. 

Complaint  has  also  been  made  that  the  new  law  is  resulting  in 
the  separation  of  members  of  families.  Parents  may  be  admitted 
and  their  children  sent  back  because  the  latter  happen  to  arrive 
after  the  quota  has  been  exhausted.  Immigrants  in  this  country, 
sending  for  their  families,  find  them  debarred  for  the  same  reason. 
This  problem,  it  is  suggested,  might  be  met  by  charging  the 
families  to  the  next  month's  or  the  following  year's  quota,  but 
that  would  either  penalize  the  subsequent  arrivals  or  result  in 
exceeding  the  quota.  It  would  mean,  in  other  words,  that  the  law 
can  work  without  hardship  only  by  not  working  at  all.  Hardship 
and  suffering  are  entailed  in  immigration,  especially  when  the 
examination  is  made  at  the  port  of  arrival  instead  of  the  port  of 
embarkation,  but  the  present  law  has  unnecessarily  increased 
them.  The  height  of  absurdity  and  of  extraordinary  hardship 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  case  of  some  immigrants  who 
arrived  on  June  30,  1922,  the  date  of  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year, 
a  few  hours  before  the  new  quotas  for  another  fiscal  year  would 
be  available.  They  were  counted  as  having  arrived  in  the  old  year 
after  the  quota  was  filled  and  were  required,  in  order  to  gain 
admission,  to  return  to  the  old  country  and  then  come  back  again 
and  make  another  application  under  the  new  quota.  This  may  be 
just  a  case  of  grotesquely  absurd  administration,  or  it  may  be,  as 
I  think  it  is,  good  evidence  that  this  type  of  law  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted without  such  unreasonable  difficulty.  If  we  are  to  retain 
this  sort  of  control,  we  must  admit  that  it  cannot  justly  be  en- 
forced to  the  letter. 

The  restriction  law,  moreover,  is  not  fair  from  one  point  of 
view,  in  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  major  ethnic  divisions 
within  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  for  the  same  reason 
is  defective  from  the  standpoint  of  some  of  its  sponsors,  since 
they  would  restrict  some  races  more  severely  than  others.  There 
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are  also  difficulties  arising  frorn  the  fact  that  in  the  law  nationality- 
is  determined  by  country  of  birth  rather  than  by  citizenship  or 
residence.  To  cite  but  one  or  two  typical  examples,  an  immigrant 
arrived  who  had  been  born  in  Australia  of  English  parents,  while 
the  latter  were  merely  visiting  there.  This  immigrant  had  lived 
in  Australia  but  six  months  and  had  come  here  from  England; 
nevertheless,  she  was  debarred  because  the  Australian  quota  was 
exhausted.  A  French  woman  arrived  with  her  son  who  had  been 
born  in  the  Seychelles  Islands,  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  while 
his  father,  now  dead,  was  practicing  law  there.  Under  the  quota 
system  the  Seychelles  Islands  are  classed  as  African,  and  the 
quota  for  Africa  was  expended  when  they  arrived.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  woman  found  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  her  son  was  of 
a  different  nationality  from  either  his  French  father  or  herself. 
She  was  permitted  to  enter,  since  the  French  quota  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  her  son  was  denied  that  permission  on  the  ground 
that  the  African  quota  was  already  filled.  This  situation  can  and 
should  be  remedied. 

Another  difficulty  will  be  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  first-arrivals  and  returning  immi- 
grants who  have  made  their  residence  here  but  who  have  not 
become  American  citizens.  Among  the  latter  may  be  many  highly 
desirable  and  intelligent  business  men  and  others,  who  for  some 
reason  have  not  seen  fit  to  renounce  their  former  allegiance.  If 
it  is  objected  that  they  should  have  become  citizens,  what  shall 
we  say  about  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  live  abroad  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ever 
becoming  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside?  The  law, 
in  short,  can  be  administered  only  with  greater  hardship  than  is 
usually  entailed  in  immigration,  and  the  same  applies  generally 
to  this  type  of  law.  It  adds  to  our  former  immigration  statutes  no 
improvement  in  type  of  immigrant  but  solely  a  reduction  in  the 
number  admissible  on  the  old  standard,  and  this  reduction  is  based 
upon  arbitrary  and  superficial  comparison  of  ethnic  values. 

Both  the  literacy  test  and  the  per  centum  limit  act  represent 
departures  from  our  former  policy  of  selection  that  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results.  There  are  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  them,  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  but  on  the  whole  they 
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are  not  advisable  methods  and  they  involve  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties. Granted  that  we  need  some  restriction,  a  far  better  way 
can  be  found  than  through  these  measures.  That  better  way  lies 
in  developing  real  selective  tests  and  improving  our  methods  of 
enforcement. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  principles  of  selection  and  restric- 
tion differ  only  in  degree.  A  selective  measure  keeps  out  a  certain 
number  by  the  qualitative  tests  it  imposes.  The  central  idea  of 
restriction  is  to  keep  out  a  much  greater  number.  But  to  bring 
about  that  latter  result  we  do  not  need  to  abandon  selection,  for 
any  selective  tests  that  are  stringent  enough  will  materially  cut 
down  the  number  admitted.  It  is  possible,  in  other  words,  and 
also  highly  desirable,  to  get  restriction  through  selection  that  is 
stringent.  Such  selective  tests  will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
admitted  and  in  addition  will  give  us  a  much  better  type  of  immi- 
grant, all  of  which  may  be  accomplished  without  making  race 
distinctions  but  by  placing  our  immigration  laws  on  an  individual 
basis.  As  examples  of  such  tests  we  might  consider  mentality  and 
physique,  for  we  certainly  do  not  want  any  immigrants  who  are 
not  sound  of  body  and  mind.  These  new  tests  should  be  added 
to  the  immigration  law  of  191 7  after  the  literacy  test  has  been 
repealed. 

For  the  selection  of  immigrants  of  good  physique,  we  need 
additional  provisions  to  our  present  laws.  As  was  shown  above, 
the  existing  provisions  for  debarring  aliens  for  physical  reasons 
are  inadequate  and  of  little  selective  value.  They  are  not  sufficient 
for  excluding  from  the  country  persons  who  may  be  said  to  have 
poor  physique.  Instead  of  hurriedly  examining  them  in  line,  we 
should  give  all  immigrants  a  thorough  physical  examination  and 
exclude  those  who  fail  to  meet  a  set  standard. 

The  question  of  poor  physique  has  come  seriously  to  the  front 
in  recent  reports  of  immigration  officials,  for  the  average  of  physi- 
cal make-up  appears  to  have  been  declining.  Professor  Commons 
wrote  a  few  years  ago  that  " while  the  commissioner  at  Ellis 
Island  estimates  two  hundred  thousand  immigrants  (admitted  in 
one  year)  are  below  the  physical  standards  that  should  be  re- 
quired to  entitle  them  to  admission,  the  number  certified  by  the 
surgeons  is  much  less  than  this.  Yet  nine-tenths  of  even  that 
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smaller  number  are  admitted,  since  the  law  excludes  them  only 
if  other  grounds  of  exclusion  appear."36  The  remedy  for  this 
situation  is  the  requirement  of  a  complete  physical  examination, 
with  the  rejection  of  those  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard. 
This  is  an  important  matter  that  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, for  as  a  former  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  has 
said,37  in  admitting  aliens  of  poor  physique  not  only  do  we 
increase  the  number  of  public  charges  by  their  inability  to  gain 
their  bread  through  their  physical  inaptitude  and  their  low  resist- 
ance to  disease,  but  we  admit  likewise  progenitors  whose  offspring 
will  reproduce,  often  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  physical 
degeneracy  of  their  parents. 

Instead  of  the  superficial  literacy  test,  which  has  but  little 
selective  value,  we  need  an  intelligence  test  which  will  determine 
not  merely  lack  of  opportunity  but  rather  the  innate  mental  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual,  his  potentiality  for  development.  While 
recognizing  that  such  tests  are  not  perfect,  still  they  are  effective 
enough  to  be  of  great  value.  For  such  a  test  we  might  use  the 
group  mental  tests  applied  to  the  United  States  draft  army. 
These  tests  were  given  to  some  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  draft  age  from  all  sections  and  classes  and  racial 
groups  in  the  United  States,  and  the  results  tabulated  and  classi- 
fied. The  findings  were  as  follows: 

Groups,  E         DC—      C        C+       B  A 

Result,         10%     15%     20%     25%     16.5%     9%  4.5% 

The  classification  was  made  on  the  basis  of  points  scored  in 
the  examination.  C  is  average,  A  very  superior,  E  very  inferior. 
E  and  D  together  make  up  the  group  of  inferior  mental  capacity, 
in  this  case  25  per  cent  of  the  men  examined.  C— ,  C,  and  C-f- 
comprise  the  middle  group,  61.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  B  and  A 
are  the  superior  group,  totaling  13.5  per  cent.  That  these  tests 
were  accurate  and  useful  was  tested  out  in  various  ways.  They 
were  effective  when  used  to  sort  men  for  different  groups,  as 
officers,  students,  privates,  etc.  In  some  cases,  the  results  obtained 
by  the  tests  were  compared  with  the  selection  and  classification 

36  J.  R.  Commons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232-233. 

37  Report  of  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1906,  p.  62. 
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of  men  that  had  been  worked  out  in  the  army  solely  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  and  the  two  sets  of  results  were  found  to  corre- 
spond closely.  Different  showings  of  different  companies  at  drill 
were  discovered  through  the  tests  to  be  due  to  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  intelligence,  and  the  subsequent  shifting  of  men  from 
one  company  to  another  and  to  different  positions  produced  satis- 
factory results.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  tests  were  found 
to  be  effective,  and  some  educational  institutions  are  now  using 
them.  Furthermore,  they  possess  the  advantages  of  speed  and 
applicability. 

These  or  similar  tests  applied  to  immigrants  would  give  us 
highly  useful  results,  vastly  superior  to  those  obtained  by  the 
literacy  test.  Here  we  have  a  real  distinction  to  draw.  We  do  not 
want  to  add  to  our  population  persons  who  are  of  inferior  mental 
capacity.  We  want  average  or  superior  individuals,  and  it  makes 
little  or  no  difference  whether  they  come  from  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe  or  from  the  south  and  east.  We  ought  not  to 
admit  people  from  either  section  who  are  distinctly  inferior,  for 
not  only  will  they  themselves  present  a  serious  problem  but  their 
inferiority  may  be  handed  down  through  heredity.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  no  definite  assurance  whatsoever  that  such  indi- 
viduals are  not  being  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  judging  from 
the  army  results,  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  that  type  of 
test  would  tend  to  produce  considerable  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, and  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  highly 
selective. 

The  physical  examination  and  the  mental  test  here  advocated 
will  take  time,  and  our  facilities  for  handling  immigrants  are 
already  inadequate.  They  will  mean  a  higher  percentage  of  exclu- 
sions and  thus  an  addition  to  the  loss  and  suffering  involved  when 
immigrants  are  debarred.  This  situation  might  be  greatly  offset, 
however,  if  the  suggestion  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  mentioned 
earlier  should  be  enacted,  to  detail  inspectors  and  surgeons  aboard 
ship,  or,  better  yet,  if  the  recent  bill  (H.R.  7804)  introduced  by 
Representative  Albert  Johnson,  which  provides  for  the  examina- 
tion of  prospective  immigrants  at  American  consulates  abroad, 
should  be  passed.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that 
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examination  of  immigrants  abroad  is  impracticable.  The  case 
against  the  proposal,  however,  has  not  been  proved.38  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Such  a  plan  of  adjudicating  immigration  cases  before  the  voyage 
is  made,  instead  of  here,  would  benefit  ourselves  and  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  prospective  immigrants.  The  way  in  which 
we  have  been  administering  our  laws  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  and  misery.  Among  the  rejected  cases  at  our  receiv- 
ing stations  any  day  one  may  meet  families  who  have  sold  their 
farms  and  homes  and  all  their  belongings  to  pay  their  passage 
from  Europe  and  get  a  start  in  this  country,  only  to  be  debarred 
here  or  to  find  that  one  or  more  members  of  the  family  are 
inadmissible.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  distress  that  could  be  pre- 
vented if  these  people  had  been  told  of  the  possibility  of  their 
rejection  or,  better  still,  could  have  been  either  debarred  or  ac- 
cepted before  they  sold  all  their  worldly  possessions.  Exclusion 
is  a  tragedy  in  many  cases;  in  practically  all  it  means  great  loss 
and  suffering.  The  nearer  the  source  we  can  get  in  our  examina- 
tion, the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

If  inspection  of  immigrants  is  carried  on  abroad,  it  ought  to 
result  in  much  better  selection.  The  examiners  will  not  be  as  hur- 
ried, nor  will  they  have  so  many  to  inspect  at  any  one  place  as 
they  do  now,  when  all  examinations  are  made  on  this  side  and 
the  majority  of  immigrants  arrive  at  one  port.  A  great  saving  in 
time  and  trouble  could  be  effected  here  if  a  large  percentage  of 
the  most  difficult  cases  were  passed  upon  at  the  source.  More- 
over, it  would  be  easier  to  secure  evidence  which  would  place 
the  would-be  immigrant  in  the  class  of  ineligibles.  There  at  least 
facts  are  closer  than  here.  In  addition,  there  would  be  less  emo- 
tional pressure  in  favor  of  admission  than  is  now  the  case.  The 
activities  of  steamship  companies  in  soliciting  immigration  could 
be  more  effectively  curtailed  through  the  presence  abroad  of  more 
immigration  officials.  The  expense  of  thus  extending  inspection 
will  be  greater.  It  will  also  require  more  time  and  care  and  money 
to  put  the  proposed  highly  selective  tests  into  operation.  They 

38  M.  R.  Davie,  "On  the  Examination  of  Immigrants  Abroad,"  The  Weekly 
Review,  Aug.  13,  1921,  pp.  141-142. 
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must,  moreover,  be  administered  by  trained  officials.  But  this 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  their  adoption.  Certain  things  are 
cheaper  at  any  price.  The  matters  mentioned  above  are  of  such 
vital  concern  that  American  citizens  cannot  afford  not  to  give 
them  their  utmost  consideration. 

It  has  been  said  by  different  writers  on  immigration  and  by 
surgeons  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  have 
made  examinations  at  our  ports  of  entry,  that  the  best  class  of 
immigrants  from  the  medical  point  of  view  come  from  north- 
western Europe,  the  poorest  from  the  Mediterranean  countries 
and  West  Asia,  and  that  a  pronounced  deterioration  in  the  gen- 
eral physique  of  the  immigrants  has  been  taking  place  in  recent 
years.39  If  that  is  so,  then  the  requirement  of  a  physical  examina- 
tion will  bear  more  heavily  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans. If  good  physique  is  less  common  among  such  immigrants, 
proportionately  more  of  them  ought  to  be  excluded.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  mental  test.  If  it  should  operate  more  strin- 
gently on  them,  we  shall  admit  fewer  from  that  section.  Both 
types  of  tests  may  result,  we  may  even  say  they  will  result,  in 
restricting  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  to  a 
greater  degree  than  that  from  northern  and  western  Europe,  but 
here  we  have  a  justifiable  and  intelligent  way  of  effecting  that 
end,  and  not  merely  a  device  for  arbitrary  limitation  which  the 
other  restrictive  measures  provide,  without  giving  us  any  better 
selective  standards  than  we  now  possess. 

The  new  highly  selective  tests  that  have  been  here  proposed 
will  not  only  give  us  restriction  but  will  have  the  added  virtue 
of  being  more  effectively  selective.  There  is  no  protection  except 
stringent  selection  for  keeping  out  the  inferior,  defective,  and 
undesirable  classes  of  immigrants.  Such  protection  is  necessary, 
and  here  is  a  way  to  get  it  which  will  give  us  at  the  same  time 
a  much  needed  reduction  in  the  number  annually  admitted. 
Through  them  we  can  adjust  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

39  H.  P.  Fairchild,  op.  cit.,  pp.  209-211;  P.  F.  Hall,  Immigration,  p.  87;  J.  R. 
Commons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232-233;  Dr.  Allan  McLaughlin,  "Immigration  and  the 
Public  Health,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Jan.  1904,  vol.  64,  pp.  232-238;  Dr. 
A.  C.  Reed,  "The  Medical  Side  of  Immigration,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April 
1912,  vol.  80,  pp.  383-392. 
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The  proposed  measures  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  func- 
tioning without  arbitrary  race  distinctions.  They  will  be  on  an 
individual  basis;  we  shall  admit  any  individual  from  any  part 
of  Europe  who  comes  up  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  other 
standards  we  set. 

In  short,  there  are,  broadly,  three  chief  criteria  by  which  we 
may  judge  European  immigrants  from  the  point  of  view  of  admis- 
sibility. They  are  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral  make-up  of  the 
individual.  The  intelligence  test  and  the  physical  examination 
have  been  advocated  in  this  paper  as  justifiable  and  desirable 
ways  of  accomplishing  a  certain  restriction  of  immigration,  with 
the  additional  virtue  of  improving,  through  such  highly  selective 
tests,  the  general  quality  of  our  immigration.  As  to  the  moral 
side,  perhaps  we  already  have  in  the  immigration  law  of  191 7  as 
many  practicable  provisions  for  the  rejection  of  morally  repre- 
hensible persons  as  are  required  or  can  be  devised.  Examining 
immigrants  abroad,  where  it  would  be  easier  to  secure  evidence 
against  them,  should  help  somewhat  in  excluding  such  persons. 
What  is  further  needed  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  our  other 
provisions  for  debarring  immigrants,  is  more  efficient  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  believed  that  greater  efficiency  would  be 
obtained  if  we  adopted  a  positive  immigration  policy,  placed  the 
burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  admissibility  upon  the  immi- 
grant himself  instead  of  upon  our  immigration  officials,  and 
admitted  only  provisionally  those  who  meet  the  surface  tests  of 
the  law  and  appear  to  be  admissible,  but  whose  real  character 
and  purpose  are  unknown.  Greater  efficiency  might  be  obtained, 
but  if  not  that,  at  least  greater  humanitarianism  exercised,  by 
examining  immigrants  abroad.  That  is  a  change  in  our  immigra- 
tion policy  that  must  eventually  come.  An  improvement  of  the 
whole  situation  seems  to  the  writer  to  lie  in  developing  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection,  and  in  putting  our  immigration  laws  squarely 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  literacy  test  and  the  present  quota 
system  are  ill-advised  as  permanent  measures  and  should  be 
given  up.  They  have  not  contributed  anything  toward  a  con- 
structive immigration  policy.  In  their  place  we  should  substitute 
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restriction  obtained  through  selection  that  is  stringent.  This  prom- 
ises to  improve  our  type  of  immigrant,  which  will  mean,  since 
the  immigrant  becomes  a  part  of  our  society,  a  safeguard  against 
national  deterioration  or  degradation  from  that  source. 
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